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high of-heart, confident from repeated success, elated with 


' the iron soldiers of the west. To the quick eye of Albert 
it was instantly evident that their hope consisted in protract- 
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Tales and Miscellanies. 
From the American Moatbly Magazine. 


THE TRIALS OF A TEMPLAR. 
A SKETCH OF THE CRUSADES. 

The Lord is on my side ; 1 will not fear what maa doeth uato me.—Pe. 118. v. vi. 

A summer day in Syria was rapidly drawing towards its 
close, as a handful of European cavalry, easily recognized 
by their flat-topped helmets, cumbrous hau and char- 
gers sheathed like their riders, in plate and mail, were toil- 
ing their weary way through the deep sand of the desert, 
scorched almost to the heat of molten lead by the intolera- 
ble glare of an eastern sun. Insignificant in numbers, but 








enthusiastic valor, and the inspiriting sense of a holy cause, 
they followed the guidance of their leader, one of the best 
and most tried lances of the Temple, careless whither, and 
secure of triumph; their steel armor glowing like burnished 
gold, their lance-heads flashing in the level rays of the set- 
ting orb, and the party-colored banner of the Beauseant 
hanging motionless in the still atmosphere. 

Before them lay an interminable waste of bare and dusty 
plain, broken into long swells succeeding each other in mo- 
notonous regularity, though occasionally varied by stunted 
patches of thorny shrubs and dwarf palm trees. As they 
wheeled round one of these thickets, their commander halted 
suddenly at the sight of some fifty horsemen, whose flutter- 
ing garb and turbaned brows, as well as the springy pace of 
their Arab steeds, proclaimed them natives of the geil, wind- 
ing along the bottoin of the valley beneath him#with the 
stealthy silence of prowling tigers. Although the enemy 
nearly trebled his own force in numerical power, without a 
moment’s hesitation, Albert of Vermandois arrayed his little 
band; and before the infidels had even discovered his pre- 
sence, much less drawn a blade, or concentrated their scat- 
tered line, the dreaded war-cry rung upon theig ears—“ Ha, 

Jeauseant! For the temple! For the temple!” and down 


thundered the irresistible charge of the western crusaders} 


on their unguarded flank. Not an instant did the Saracens 
withstand the brunt of the Norman lance; they broke away 
on all sides, 4eaving a score of their companions stretehed to 
Hv no mere, on the bloody plain. Scarcely however had 

Vietors checked their blown horses, or re-organized their 
phalanx, disordered by the hot struggle, when the distant 
elang of cymbal, and kettle-drum, mingled with the 
shrill lelies of the sounding in every direction, an- 


nounced that their mareh had been anticipated, their route } 


beset, themselves surrounded. — ing possession of 
the vantage-ground afforded by an abrupt hillock, and dis- 
missing the lightest of his party to ride for life to the Chris- 
tian camp, and demand immediate aid, Albert awaited the 
onset, with the stern composure which springs from self-pos- 
session. A few minutes sufficed toshow the Christians the 
extent of their embarrassment, and the imminence of their 
peril. Three heavy masses of cavalry were approaching 
them from as many different quarters, their gaudy turbans, 
gilded arms, and waving pennons of an hundred hues, blaz- 
ing in marked porte | the stern and martial simplicity of 


ing the conflict till the arrival of succor, and even this hope 
was diminished by the unwonted velocity with which the 
Mahommetans hurried to the attack. It seemed as if they 
also were aware that in order to conquer, they must conquer 
quickly ; for, contrary to their usual mode fighting, they 
charged resolutely upon the very lances of the peativaice 
Christians, who, in agglid circle, opposed their mailed breasts 
in firm array to their volantile antagonists, aoe how-' 
ever, as they charged, their lighter coursers recoiled before 
the bone and weight of the European war steeds. The lan- 
ces of the C ers were shivered in the onset, but to the 
thrust of these succeeded the deadly of the two-hand- 
ed swords flashing above the scimitars of the infidel with the 
*way of some terrific engine. Time after time the eastern 
warriors rushed on, time after time they retreated, 1iM® the 
turf from some lonely rock on which it has wasted its thun- 
ders in vain. At length, they changed their plan, and whgel- 
ing in rapid circles, poured their arrows in, as fast, and for a 
‘tme as fruitlessly, as the snow-storm of a December day.— 
On they came again, right upon the point where Vermandois 
was posted, headed by a tall chieftain, distinguished no less 
by his gorfeous arms, than by his gallant bearing. Rising 
in his stirrups, when, at a few paces distance, he hurled his 
long javelin full in the face of the Crusader. Bending his 
crest to the saddle-bow, as the dart passed harmlessly over 
him, Albert cast his massive battle axe in return. The tre- 
mendous missile hurtled past the chief at whom it was aim- 


ment when an arrow pierced the Templar’s charger through 
the = to the brain; the animal, frantic with the pain, 
‘bounded forward and rolled lifeless, bearing his rider with 


“|him to the ground ; yet, even in that last struggle, the stern 


_— clove the turbaned leader down to the teeth, before 
jhe fell. Five hundred horse dashed over him—his array 
was broken—his companions were hewn from their saddles, 
even before their commander wag snatched from beneath the 
| trampling hoofs, disarmed, fettered, and reserved for a doom 
to which the fate of his comrades had been a boon of merey. 
Satisfied with their success, and aware that a few hours at 
the farthest must bring up the rescue from the Christian ar- 
+ the Saracens retreated as rapidly as the 

night long they travelled with cudhebed ened towards 
their inaccessible fastnesses, in the recesses of their wild 
mountains. Arrived at their encampment, the prisoner was 
cast into a dun hewn from the living rock. Day after 
day rolled heavily on, and Albert lay in utter darkness, igno- 
rant of his destiny, — by any being except the swart 
and bearded savage"Who brought the daily pittance scarcely 
sufficient for the wants of his wretched existence. 

Albert of Vermandois, a Burgundian youth of high nobil- 
ity, and yet more exalted renown, had hott his native land, 
stung almost to madness by the early death of her, to whom 
he had vowed his affections, and whose name he had already 
made “ glorious by his sword,” from the banks of the Danube 
to the pillars of Hercules. He had bound the cross upon 
his breast, he had mortified all worldly desires, all earthly 
passions, beneath the strict rule of his omler. While yet in 
the flush and pride of manhood—before a gray hair had 
| streaked his dark locks, or a single line wrinkled bis lofty 
| brow—he had changed his nature, his heart, his very being ; 

he had attained a height of dignity and fame, ocgreely equal- 
led by the best and oldest warriors of the Temple. The vigor 
of his arm, the vast scope of his political foresight, no less 
my the unimpeached rigor of his morals, had long rendered 
tim a 
igine of defeat to the Saracen lords of the Holy Land, Many 
\a league had been formed to overpower, many a dark plot 
‘hatched to enveigle him; but so invariably had he borne 





iso certainly had he hurled back all secret treasons with re-| 
|doubled vengeance on the heads of the schemers, that he 
| was almost deemed the essor of some cabalistic spell, 
framed for the downfall and destruction of the sons of Is-| 
lam. : 

Deep were the consultetions of the infidel leaders con- 
jcerning the destiny of their fermidable captive, The slaugh- 
‘ter actually wrought by his hand had been so fearful, the 
jravages produced among their armies by his policy so un- 
bounded, that a large majority were in favor of his instant 
execution: nor could human ingenuity devise, or brute cru- 
‘elty perform, more hellish methods of torture than were 
‘calmly discussed in that infuriate assembly, 
| It was late on the third day of his captivity, when the hin- 
ges of his dungeon grate creaked, and a broader glare 
|streamed th E the aperture than had hitherto disclosed 
‘the secrets of his prison-house, The red light streamed 
from a lamp in the p of a dark figure,—an Imaum, known 
by his high eap of lambskin, his loose black robes, his parch- 
ment cincture, figured with Arabic characters, and the long 
beard that flowed even below his girdle in unrestrained luxu- 
riance. A negro, bearing food of a better quality, and the 
beve abhorred by the prophet, the forbidden juice of the 
grape, followed ; his ivory teeth, and the livid circles of bis 
eyes glittering with a ghastly whiteness in the clear lamp- 
light. He arranged the unaccustomed dainties on De 





floor.—The slave withdrew. The priest seated hi 80 
that the light should reveal —- change of the T "s 
features, while his own were veiled in deep shadow, 

“ Arise, young Nazarene,” he said, “arise, and eat, for to- 
morrow thou shalt die. Eat, drink, and let thy soul be 
strengthened to thy doom; for as surely as there is one 
God, and one p&phet, which is Mahomet, so surely is the 


had advanced. | 


glory to his brotherhood, a cause of terror, and an en-| 


“ Now, by the bleased light of heaven!” cried the indig- 
nant soldier, * rather shouldest thou say a terror, and a ruin; 
for when have the dogs endured the waving of our pennons, 
or the flash of our armor? But it skills not talking,—leave 
me, priest, for I abhor thy ereed;as I despise thy loathsome 
impostor.” 

For a short space the wise man of the tribes was silent; 
he gazed intently on the countenance of his foeman, but not 
a sign of wavering or dismay could his keen eye trace in the 
stern and haughty features, “Allah Achar,” he said at 
pa “to God all things are possible-—W ould the Christian 
ive ; 

“ All men would live, and I am but a man,” returned the 
knight ; “yet praise to Him where all praise is due, I have 
never shrunk from death in the field, nor can he fright me on 
the scaffold ; if my Master has need of his servant, he who 
had power to deliver Israel from bandage, and Daniel frow 
the jaws of the lion, surelyhe shall deliver my soul from 
‘the power of the dog. And if he has appointed for me the 
crown of martyrdom, it shall ne’er be said that Albert of 
Vermandois was deaf to the will of the God of Battles and 
the Lord of Hosts.” 

“The wise man hath said,” replied the slow musical notes 
of the priest, in strange contrast to the fiery zeal of the pris- 
oner, “the wise man hath said,—better is the cottage that 
standeth firm, than the tower which tottereth to its fall,— 
Will my brother hear reason? Cast away the Cross from 
thy breast—bind the turban upon thy brow—and behold !— 
,thou shalt, be as a prince among our le.” 
| “Peace, blasphemer!—I spit at I despise—I defy 
thee !~-I, a worshipper of the living Jehovah, sha!! | debase 
‘myself to the camel driver of Meceae—Peace! Begone!” 
\\He turned his face to the wall, folded his arms upon his chest, 

and was silent. No entreaties, no of torment, no 
a of mercy, could induce him again to open his lips. 

lis eyes were fixed as if they beheld some shape, dnseen 
by others; his brow was calm, and but for a slight, expres- 
sion of scorn about the muscles of the mouth, he might hdve 
passed for a visionary. After a time the Tmaum arose, quit- 
‘ted the cell—and the warrior was again alone! But a harder 








| down all odds in open warfare before his irresistible lance,| trial was yet before him ;—the door of his prison opened yet 


once more, and a form entered—a being, whom the poets in 
her own land of minstrelsy would have described under the 
'types of a young date tree, bowing its graceful head to the 
breath of evening—of a pure spring in the burning desert 
| of a wazelle bounding over the unshaken herbage—of a 
dove Miding on the wings of the morning! And in truth she 
was lovely. Her jetty hair braided above ber transparent 
brow, and floating in a veil of curls ever ber shoulders—her 
large eyes swimming in liquid languor—and above ali, that 
te prong . 
“The mind, the music breathing from her fue.” 
Iler form slighter, and more FS pry than the maids of 
| Europe can boast, yet rounded the fairest mould of fe- 
male beauty—all combined to make up a creature resem- 
bling rather a houri of Mahomet’s , than 
‘One of earth's least earthly daughters.” 

For a moment the Templar gazed, as if he doubted whether 
he were not | upon one of those sniritx, which are 
said to have assailed, and almost shaken, the sanctity of many 
ani holy anchorite. His heart, for the first time in many 
years, throbbed wildly—he bowed his head between his knees 
and prayed fervently ; nor did he again raise his eyes, till a 
pelos, ane lane 98, the of a ute, addressed 
him in i 

“if the sight of his hand-maiddn is offensive to the eyes 
of the Nazarene, she wil] depart as she came, in sorrow. 


The soldier lifted up his eyes, and saw her bending over 
him with so sad an that despite of 
himself, his heart within answer was 





nk thee 
courteous, and even kind.—*TI thank y, | thank 
thee for thy good will, though it can ; but 
wherefore does one so fair, it well oa happy as 





black wing of Azrael outstretched ee 

“It is well,” was the unmoved reply, “1 am a consec 
knight, and how should a Templar tremble ?>—A Christian, 
and how should a follower of Jesus fear to die?” 

“My brother hath spoken wisely, yet is his wisdom but 
folly. Truly hast thou said—it is well to die ; for is it not 
written that the faithful and the Yaoor must alike go hence? 
But is it the same thing for a warrior to fall amidst the flut- 
ter of banners, and the flourish of trumpets,—which are to 
the man, even as the breath of his nostrils, or as the 
mild showers in seed time to the thirsty plain,—and to per- 
ish by inches afar from his comrades, surrounded by tribes 
to whom the very name of his race is a by-word and a) 





ed, and smote his shield bearer to the earth, at the very mo- 


% } 
scorn ?” i 


thou art, visit the cell of a 
# Say not oh! say not d! Thy ser- 
ant is the bearer of life, and freédom, and honor. She saw 


thy manly form, she looked upon thine undaunted demeanor, 
and she loved thee,—loved thee to distrac ould follow 
thee to the ends of the earth,—would die to save thee,—hes 
already saved thee, if thou wilt be saved !—Rank—honor— 
life—and love—” 


“ Lady”—he interrypted her—* listen! For ten tong yfars 
I have not lent my oh to the witchery of a woman's e! 
Ten years ago, I was the betrothed love of a maid, F had 


well nigh said, as*fair as thou art. She died! died—and left 
me desolate,—I have fled from my native land, I have gevor- 
ed to my God the feelings which 1 once cherished for your 
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sex.—I could not give thee love in return for thy love,—nor 
would I stoop to feign that which I felt not, although it were 
to win not temporal, but eternal life.” 

“Oh! dismiss me not”—she sobbed, as she threw her white 
arms around his neck, and panted on his bosom,—* Oh! dis- 
miss me not thus,—I ask no vows,—lI ask no love. Be but 
mine,—let my country be-your country, my God yours,—and 
you are safe and free !” 

“ My Master,”—he replied coldly, as he disengaged her 

y ay 

p, and removed her from his arms,—* hath said, ‘ what 
would it profit a man, if he should gain the whole’ world, and 
lose his own soul,’—I have listened to thee, lady, and I have 
answered thee/—but my heart is heavy,—f®r it is mournful, 
to see that so glorious a form should be the habitation of so| 
frail a spirit. [I pray thee leave me!—Tb-morrow, I shall 
meet my God, and I would commune with him now in spirit 
and in truth !” 

Slowly she turned away,—wrapped her face in her veil, 
and moved with faltering steps,—wailing as if her heart were 
about to burst,—through the low portal ;—the gate clanged 
heavily as she departed, but the sounds of her lamentation 
were audible, long after the last being who would show a 
sign of pity for his woes, or of admiration for his merits, had 
gone forth never again to return. 

All night long, the devotions, the fervent, and heartfelt 
prayers of the Crusader ascended to the throne of his Mas- 
ter; and often, though he struggled to suppress the feeling, 
a petition for his lovely, though deluded visitor, was mingled 
with entreaties for strergth, to bear the fate he anticipated. 
Morning came at last, not as in the frigid climates of the 
north, creeping through its slow gradations of gray dawn, 
and dappling twilight, but bursting at once from night into 
perfect oy The prison gates were opened for the last time, 
the fetters were struck off from the limbs of the undaunted 
captive, and himself led forth like a victim to the sacrifice. 
From leagues around, all the hordes of the desert had come 
together in swarms, outnumbering the winged motes, that 
stream like dusty atoms in every sunbeam. It wasa strange, 
and under other circumstances would have been a glorious 
spectacle ; in a vast sandy basin, surrounded on every side 
by low but rugged eminences, were the swarthy sons of Sy- 
ria mustered, rank above rank, to feast their eyes on the 


unwonted spectacle of a Christian’s sufferings. The rude | 


tribes of the remotest regions, Arab and Turcoman, mount- 
edon the uncouth dromedary, or on steeds of matchless 
symmetry, and u®stained pedigree, mingling their dark bara- 
cans with the brilliant arms and gorgeous garbs of the Sol- 
dan’s court,—even the unseen beauties of an hundred harams 
watched from their canopied litters, the preparations for the 
execution, with as much interest, and as little concern, as the 
belles of our own day exhibit before the curtain has been 
drawn aside, which is to disclose the performances of a Pe- 
@rotti or a Malibran to the enraptured audience. 

In the centre of this netural amphitheatre, stood the scath- 
edand whitened trunk of a thunder-stricken palm; to this 
inartificial stake was the captive led; one by one his gar- 
ments were torn asunder, till his muscular form and splendid 

were revealed in naked majesty to the wopdering 
multitude. Once, before he was attached to the fatal tree, 
a formal offer of life, and liberty, and high office in the Mos- 
lem court was tendered to him, on condition of his embrac- 
ing the faith of the prophet, and refused by one contemptu- 
ous motion of his hand He was bound firmly to the stump, 
with his hands secured far ahpve his head,—at some fifty 


es distant, stood a group of dark and fierce warriors, with |! 


nded bows, and well filled quivers, evidently awaiting the 
com to pour in their arrowy sleet upon his unguarded limbs. 
e gazed upon them with a countenance unmoved and se- 
rene, though somewhat paler than its usual tints. His eyes 
did not, however, long dwell on the unattractive sight ; he 
turned them upwards, and his lips moved at intervals, though 
no Sound was conveyed to the ears of the by-standers. Some 
minutes had elapsed thus, when the shrill voice of the Muez- 
zin was heard proclaiming the hour of matin-prayer in his 
smeasured chant,—* There is no God, but God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet!” Jn an instant, the whole multitude were 
rostrate in the dust, and motionless as though the fatal 
blast of the simoom was®areering through the tainted atmos- 
here. A flash of contempt shot across the features of the 
Templar, but it quickly vanished in a more holy expression 
as he muttered to himself the words, used on a far more me- 
morable occasion, by divinity itself,—* Forgive them Lord, 


|followed by the bravest and the brightest of his court, the 
Soldan himself rode up tothe bleeding Crusader. Yet, 
even there, decked with all the pomp of royalty, and pride 
of war, goodly in person, and sublime in bearing, the mon- 
jarch of the east was shamed,—shamed like a slave before 
|his master—by the native majesty of Christian virtue ; nor 
|could the prince at first find words to address the tortured 
|mortal, who stood at his feet with the serene deportment 
which would have beseemed the judge upon his tribunal, no 
less than the martyr at the stake. . 
“Has the Nazarene yet learned experience from the bitter 
|sting of adversity ?>—The skill of the leech may yet assuage 
|thy wounds, and the honors which shall be poured upon thee 
may yet efface thine injuries—even as the rich grain con- 
ceals in its luxuriance the furrows of the ploughshare.—Will 
the Nazarene live—or will he die the death of a dog ?” 
“The Lord is on my side,”—was the low but firm reply— 
“the Lord is on my side; [ will not fear what man doeth 
unto me.” On swept the monarch’s train, and again the iron 
shower fell fast and fatally, not as before on, the members,| 
|but on the broad chest and manly trunk ; the blood gushed 
forth in blacker streams—the warrior’s life was ebbing fast 
away,—when from the rear of the broken hills, a suddgn 
trumpet blew a point of war in notes so thrilling, thd®it 
pierced the ears like the thrust of some sharp weapon. Be-| 
fore the astonishment of the crowd had time to vent itself,| 
in word or deed, the eminences were crowded with the mail- 
clad myriads of the Christian forces. Down they came, like 
the blast of the tornado on some frail and scattered fleet, 
|with war cry and the clang of instru@fents, and the thick! 
trampling of twice ten thousand hoofs. Wo! to the sons of 
ithe desert in that hour! They were swept away before the 
mettled steeds and levelled lances of the Templars, like dust 
| before the wind, or stubble before the devouring flame! 
The eye of the dying hero lighted as he saw the banners 
\of his countrymen, His whole form dilated with exultation 
jand triumph. He tore his arm from its fetters, waved it 
jaround his blood-stained forehead, and for the last time, 
| shouted forth his gry of battle, “ Ha Beauseant! A Verman- 
|dois for the Temple!” ‘Then, in a lower tone, he cried,— 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, accord- 
ing to thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.”— 
|He bowed 7 head, and his undaunted spirit passed away. 
H. 

















The following account of the surprising arithmetical pow- 
ers of an African Slave, is extracted from a communication 
which appeared in Carey’s American Museum, in the year 
4789. 

There is now living, about four miles from Alexandria, in 
the State of Virginia, a negro slave of seventy years old, of 
the name of Thomas Fuller, the property of Mrs Elizabeth 
Coxe. This man possesses a talent for arithmetical calcu- 
lation, the history of which, [ conceive, merits a place in 
the records of the human mind. He isa native of Africa, 
jand ean neither read nor write. Two gentlemen, natives of 

Pennsylvania, viz. William Hartshorne and Samuel Coates, 
men of probity and respectabl characters, having heard, in 
travelling through the neighborhood, in which this slave lived, 
of his extraordinary powers in arithmetic, sent for him, 
and had their curiosity sufficiently gratified by the answers 
which he gave to the following questions: 

First.—Upon being asked, how many seconds there are in 
‘a year and a half, he answered in about two minutes, 47,- 
| 304,000. 

Second.—On being asked, how many seconds a man has 
lived, who is seventy years, seventeen days and twelve hours 
old, he answered, in a minute and a half, 2,210,500,800. 

One of the gentlemen, who employed himself with his pen 
in making these calculations, told him he was wrong, and 
that the sum was not so great as he had said—upon which 
the old man hastily replied, “’top, massa, you forget de leap 
iyear.” On adding the seconds of the leap years to the others, 
the amount of the whole in both their sums agreed exactly, 

In the presence of Thomas Wistar and Benjamin W. Mor- 
ris, two respectable citizens of Philadelphia, he gave the 
a < of nine figures, multiplied by nine. 

informed the first mentioned gentleman that he began 
his application to figures by counting ten, and that when he 
was able to count an hundred, he thought himself (to use his 











they know not what they do!” The pause was of short du- 


ration; with @rustle like the voice of the forest, when the |) 


first breath of the rising tempest agitates its shivering fo- 
liage, the multitude rose to their feet. A gallant horseman 
dashed from the cavalcade which thronged around the person 
of their Soldan, checked his steed beside the archer barf 
spoke a few hasty words, and galloped back to his station. 

Another minute—and arrow after arrow whistled from the 
Paynim bows, piercing the limbs, and even grazing the body 
of the Teinplar; but not a murmur escaped from the victim, 
—scarcely did a frown contract his brow ; there was an irra- 


diation, as if of celestial happiness, upon his countenance ; 


nor could a spectator have imagined gor a moment that his 
whole frame was almost convulsed with agony, but for the 
weapons quivering even to their feath 


rsty soil. 


d extremities in 
rong joint, and the large blood drops trickling like rain upon 
the 


own words) “a very clever fellow.” 
} 


[ Again there was a pause, Circled by his’ Nubian guard,| refusing to sell him, which she had been tempted to do by 


offers of large sums of money, from several curious per- 
sons, . 
One of the gentlemen, (Mr Coates,) having remarked in 
his presence, that it was a pity he had not had an education 
equal to his genius ; he said, “ no massa—it is best I got no 
learning ; for many learned men be great fools.” 





From Lady Blessing’ on’s Conversations of Byron. 
Sneripan.— Of the wits about town, I think (said Byron) 
that George Coleman was one of the most agreeable ; tou- 
jours pret, and after two orthree glasses of Champaigne, the 
quicksilver of his wit mounted to beau fixe. Coleman has a 
ood deal of tact ; he feels that convivial hours were meant 
or enjoyment, and understands society so well, that he nev- 
er obtrudes any private feeling, except hilarity, into it. His 
jokes are all goog and readable, and flow without effort, like 
the champaigne that often gives birth to them, sparkle after 
sparkle, and brilliant to wh, say Then one is sure of Cole- 
man, (continued Byron,) which is a great comfort ; for to be 
made to cry when one had made up one’s mind to laugh, is 
a triste affair. I remember that this was the great drawback 
with Sheridan ; a little wine made him melancholy, and his 
melancholy was contagious; for who could bear to see the 
wizard, who could at will command smiles or tears, yield to 
the latter without sharing them, though one wished that the 
exhibition had been less public? My feelings were never 
more ¢xcited than while writing the Monody on Sheridan: 
every word that I wrote came direct from the heart! and to 
|see the men with whom he had passed his life, the dark souls 
| whom his genius illuminated, rolling in wealth, the Sybarites 
whose slumbers a crushed rose-leaf would have disturbed, 
leaving him to die on the pallet of poverty, his last moments 
disturbed by the myrmidons of the law. Oh! it was enough 
to disgust one with human nature, but above all with the 
nature of those who, professing liberality, were so little ac- 
quainted with its twin-sister generosity. 

“T have seen poor Sheridan weep, and good cause he had, 


an elevated sphere, without the means of supporting the 
necessaggappearance, to how many humiliations must his 
fine mind have submitted, ere he had arrived at the state in 
which I knew him, of reckless jokes to pacify creditors of a 
morning, and alternate smiles and tears of an evening, round 
| the boards where ostentatious dulness called in- his aid to 
give a zest to the wine that often maddened him, but could 
not thaw the frozen current of their blood. Moore’s Mono- 
dy on Sheri@an (continued Byron) was a fine bust of gene- 
rous indignation, and is one of the most powerful of his com- 
positions. It was as daring as my ‘ Avatar,’ which was bold 
enough, and true enough, but I have never repented it.” 
Rosert Haut’s First Sermon.—“ He was appointed, 
agreeably to the arrangement already mentioned,*to deliver 
an address in the vestry of Broadmead Chapel, on first Tim- 
othy, fourth chapter, and tenth verse. ‘ Therefore, we both 
labor and suffer reproach, because we trust in the living God, 
who is the Saviour of all men; especially of those that be- 
lieve.’ After proceeding for a short time, much to the grati- 
fication of his auditory, he suddenly paused, covered his face 
with his hands, exclaimed, ‘Oh! IT have lost my ideas,’ and 
sat down, his hands still hiding his face. The failure, how- 
ever, painful as it was to his tutors, and humiliating to him- 
self, was such as rather augmented than diminished their 
persuasion of what he could accomplish, if once he acquired, 
self-possession. He was, therefore, appointed to speak again 
on the same subject, at the same place, the ensuing week. 
This second attempt was accompanied by a second failure, 
still more painful to witness, and still more grievous to bear. 
He hastened from the vestry, and on retiring to his room, 
exclaimed, ‘if this does not humble me, the devil must have 
me! Such were the early efforts of him whose humility 
afterwards became as conspicuous as his talents, and who, 
for nearly half a century, excited universal attention and 
admiration for the splendor of his pulpit eloquence.—Dr. 


Gregory's Life of Robert Ha'l. 


“What witt propre say!”—This single phrase, is the 
cause of much indecision of charactar. He who is guided 
in-his actions only by reference to the opinions of others, 
has seta will 0’ wisp beacon, that will lead him farther in 
|the morass than he at first thought possible. If a man, in- 
| stead of assuming sound, undeviating principle as his guide, 








He amused himself with counting, grain by grain, a bushel 
of wheat and a bushel of flax-seed. 

From this he was led to calculate wine most perfect 
accuracy, how inaiy shingles a house of certain dimensions 
would require to cover it, and how tmany posts and rails were 
jnecessary to enclose, and how many grains of corn were ne- 
|cessary to sow a certain quantity of ground. From this ap- 
plication of his talents, his mistress has often derived con- 
siderable benefit. * 

At the time he gave this account of himself, he said his 
memory began to fail him—he was grey-headed, and exhib- 
ited several other marks of the weakness of old age—he 
had worked hard upon a farm during the whole of his life, 
but had never been intemperate in the use of spirituous liq- 
uors. He spoke with great respect of his mistress, and 
mentioned in a particular manner his obligations to her for 








| 








'is inflaenced by only what his neighbors will say of him, he 
| will soon find himself plunged into the uncertain and inex- 
\tricable quicksand of indecision of character. ‘T'o be under 
(a cMhstant nervous apprehension of the opinion of one’s 
neighbors, is to be in one continual fever of the mind.—De- 
|| sirgis of winning the good opinion of all, even at the sacri- 
|| fice of just and inimitable principles, the poor victim steals 
| along, now veering to the one side, now tothe other, wateh- 
jing the minutest token that would indicate a change in pub- 
\lic sentiment, so that he may be prepared to catch the fan- 
||ning of the popular breeze. Such a eharacter, is a3 con- 
temptible as it is wretched. Let each one walk forth amid 








| his fellow men, strong in the feeling of conscious innocence, 
and upright integrity, determined to perform the duties that 
devolve upon him, unmindful of the noisy clamorg that may 
assail his path. Such an one will play his part on the stage 





(continued Byron.) Placed by his transcendant talents in © 
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of life, unmindful alike of empty praise and abusive tongues. 
Careless of what “people say,” he pursues his own unde- 
viating course, and is finally cheered with the plaudits of the 
discerning and estimable, soothed by the peace and calm of 
a conscience @oid of offence. 

LiBertyY OF conscreNce.—As men will no longer suffer 
themselves to be led blinded into ignorance, so will they no 
more yield to the vile principle of judging and treating their 
fellow creatures, not accordingly to the intrinsic merit of 
their actions, but according to the accidental and involuntary 
coincidence of their own opinions. The great truth has fi- 
nally gone forth to the ends of the earth, *7'"hat man shall no 
more render account to man for his belief, over which he yr 
self kas no control. Henceforward, nothing shall pre¥ail 
upon us to praise or to blame any one for that which he can 
no more change than he can the hue of his skin or the height 
of his stature. Henceforward, treating with entire respect 
those who conscientiously differ from Otrselves, the oMy 
practical effect of the difference will be, to make us enlight- 
enthe ignorance on one side or the other from which it 
springs, by instructing them if it be theirs, ourselves if it be 
our own ; to the end that the only kind of unanimity may be 
produced which is desirable to rational beings—the agree- 
ment proceeding from full conviction, after the freest discus- 
sion.— Lord Brougham. 

CuitpHoop.—A child is your true ,philosopher: he sees 
things as they are, and detects at a glance, a thousand points 
of ridicule and absurdity in what commands the veneration 
of his grandfathers. How short is childhood? In avery 
few years he has ceased to laugh—because through the film 
that has gathered upon his eyes, he sees no more any thing 
that is laughable. Little + de appear great if they are 
spied through the perspective of pomp ; folly is wisdom if 
his bells are silver; and prophets are kings if their robes are 
tgmmed with ermine. 

Philosophy and religion show themselves in no instance 
so much, as in the preserving our minds firm and steady. 





HEBREW POETRY. 

Tue Sone or Desoran anno Barax.—Every intelligent 
reader of the Old Testament is aware that the Song of De- 
borah, contained in the fifth chapter of the book of Judges, 
is a hymn of exultation and triumph for a great and decisive 
victory gained by the Jews over the forces of the Canaanites. 
It is unquestionably one of the finest specimens of Hebrew 
poetry ; and has rarely been equalled, and perhaps never 
surpassed by any similar composition of ancient or modern 
times. Some of its passages have always been read with 
admiration ; but still, few English readers have ever been 
able to understand its full merit, as a whole, through the in- 
distinctness of the common translation, which is in many 
places extremely defective, and fails to give any adequate 
idea of the great force and spirit of the original. 

In the first volume of his History of the Jews, Mr Mil- 
man has, in a few pages, given a condensed account of the 
causes which led to that great event which this Song is in- 
tended to commemorate ; and has annexed a new transla- 
tion of the Song itself, which no one can compare with the 
one contained in the common version, without being forci- 
bly struck by the new beauties which it displays. 

For a full understanding of its allusions, it is necessary to 
refer briefly to the condition of the Israelites at that time.— 
About two centuries had passed after they had effected the 
conquest of Canaan under the guidance of Joshua, before 
they were led by Deborah and Barak, to their decisive vic- 
tory over the vast Canaanitish army, at the great battle of 
Esdraclon. In the interval, they had successively resisted 
nd defeated the encroachments and tyranny of the Mesopo- 
tamian and Moabitish Kings, and had enjoyed a peace of 








Naphtali on the summit of Mount Tabor. The vast army of 
the Canaani nine hundred chariots strong, covered the 
level plain of Eedraelon at its foot. Barak burst suddenly 
from the mountain—the Canaanites were broken, and fied. 
The river Kishon, which bounded the plain, was swollen, 
and multitudes perished in,the waters. But, for the criminal 
inactivity of the inhabitants of Meroz, an adjacent town, who 
did not join in the pursuit, few, would have escaped. Sisera 
fled, and took refuge in the tent of Jael, a woman of the 
Kenite tribe, (the descendants of Hobab, Moses’ brother-in- 
law.) She received him hospitably, entertained him with| 
the pastoral refreshment of milk, and left him to repose.—| 
In his sleep, she drove one of the iron pegs of the tent into) 
his head and killed him. Deborah’s Hymn of Triumph was 
worthy of the victory. The solemn religious commence- 
ment—the picturesque description of the state of the coun- 
try—the mustering of the troops from all quarters—the sud- 
den transition to the most contemptuous sarcasm against the 
tribes that stood aloofé_the life, fire, and energy of the bat- 
tle—the bitter pathos of the close—lyric poetry has nothing 
in any language which can surpass the boldness and anima- 
tion of this striking production. But this hymn has great 
historic as well as poetic value. 
the relation of the tribes to each other, and of the state 
of society during the period of the Judges. The northern 





insurrection against their oppressors: they receive some as- 
sistance from Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin. The pas- 
toral tribes beyond Jordan, remain in unpatriotic inactivity. 
Dan and Asher are*engaged in their maritime concerns; a 
curious fact, for we have no other intimation of any mercan- 
tile transactions of the Hebrews—as those expressions seem 
to imply—earlier than the reign of Solomon. Of Judah and 
Simeon there is no notice whatever, as if they had seceded 
from ithe confederacy ; or were occupied by enemies of their 
own. 





Thus sang Deborah and Barak, son of Abinoam: 
In the day of victory thus they sang: 

That Israel hath wrought her mighty vengeance, 
That the willing people rushed to battle— 

Oh, therefore, praise Jehovah ! 


Hear, ye kings! give ear, ye princes! 
I to Jehovah, T will lift the song ; 
I will sound the harp to Jehovah, God of Israel! 


Jehovah! when thou wentest forth from Seir ! 
When thou marchedst through the fields of Edom! 
Quaked the earth, and poured the heavens. 

Yea, the clouds poured down with water ; 

Before Jehovah's face the mountains melted, 

That Sinai before Jehovah’s face, 

The God of Israel. 


In the days of Shamgar, son of Anath, 

In Jael’s days, untrodden were the highways ; 

| Thro h the winding by-path, stole the traveller; 
‘Upon the plains deserted lay the hamlets, 

| Even till that I, till Deborah arose, 

| Till I arose in Israel a mother. 








‘They chose new Gods ; 

| War was in all their gates !— 
Was buckler seen, or lance, 

\’Mong forty thousand sons of Israel ? 
‘My soul is yours, ye chiefs of Israel! 
And ye, the self-devoted of the people: 
|Praise ye the Lord with re ! 

| Ye that ride upon the snow-white asses ; 
Ye that sit to judge on rich divans ; 

Ye that plod on foot the open way, 
Come meditate the song. . 


|For the noise of plundering archers by the wells of water, 
Now they meet and sing aloud Jchovah’s righteous acts ; 
His righteous acts the hamlets sing upon the open plains, 


| And enter their deserted gates the people of Jehovah. 


| Awake, Deborah! awake! 
| Awake, uplift the song ! 
| Barak, awake ! and lead your captives captive, 





‘ighty years; when the events occurred which once more | 
called them forth to war. These are thus*narrated by Mr| 


Thou son of Abinoam! 
| 


With him, a valiant few went down against the mighty ; 
|With me, Jehovah’s people went down against the strong. 


Milman in his introduction tb the Song. After referring to| First Ephraim from the Mount 8f Amelek, 


the eighty years of peace, he says: 


|, And after thee, the bands of Benjamin! 


“ The Canaanites in the north had grown into a powerful | From Micah came the culers of the people, 


people. Hazor, the capital of Jaban their king, was on the 
shore of the Samachonite lake, and his ounatl Sisera, was 
4 man terrible for his valor and conduct. For twenty years, 
he oppressed the northern tribes. 
man of the tribe of Ephraim, richly endowed at least with 
the poetic part of the character of a prophetess, was inspir- 
ed with the noble design of freeing her brethren from the 
yoke. She sat in the open air, under a palm tree, reminding 
us of the Velleda of ancient Germany; and organized a 
Strong confederacy. Ephraim, Benjamin and Manassch, as 
well as the northern tribes, obeyed her call. She command- 


| 





| From Zebulon those that bear the marshal’s staff ; 
And Issachar’s brave princes came with Deborah, 
Issachar, the strength of Barak : 


Deborah, a high-born wo-|, Phy burst into the valley on his footsteps. 


By Reuben’s fountains there was deep debating— 
Why sat’st thou idle, Reuben, ’mid thy herd-stalls ? 
Was it to hear the lowing of thy cattle ? 

By Reuben’s fountains, there was deep debating— 

| And Gilead lingered on the shores of Jordan— 

| And Dap, why dwelled he among his ships ?— 

| And yo te dwelled in his sea-shore havens, 





ed Barak to draw up the forces of Issachar, Zebulon and 


| And sat upon his rock precipitous. 


Came the kings and fought, 

—— the kings of Canaan, 

By Tanaach, by Megiddo’s waters, 
For the golden booty that they won not. 


From the heavens they fought ’gainst Sisera, 
In their courses fought their stars against him: 
The torrent Kishon swept them down, 

That ancient river Kishon. 

So trample thou, my soul, upon their might! 





It is the only description of 


tribes—Zebulon—Issachar—Naphtali—appear in a state of 


| Then stamped the clattering hoofs of prancing horses 
|| At the flight, at the flight of the mighty ! ; 


Curse ye Meroz, saith the Angel of the Lord, 

||Curse, a two-fold curse upon her dastard sons : 

|| For they came not to the stecour of Jehovah, 

To the succour of Jehovah, ’gainst the mighty. 

Above all women blest be Jael, 

Heber the Kenite’s wife, 

O’er all the women blest that dwell in tents. ® 


Water he asked—she gave him milk, 
The curded milk, in her costliest bowl. 


Her left hand to the nail she set, 

Her right hand to the workman’s hammer— 

Then Sisera she smote—she clave his ead ; a 
She bruised—she pierced his temple 

At her feet he bowed ; he fell ; he lay ; 

At her feet he bowed ; he fell; 

Where he bowed, there he fell dead. 


From the window she looked forth—she cried, 

The mother of Sisera, through the lattice ; 

“ Why is his chariot so long in coming ? 

Why tarry the wheels of hisgchariot ?” 

Her prudent women answered her— 

| Yea, she herself gave answer to herself ° 








“ Have they not seized; not shared the spoil ? 

||One damsel, or two damsels toe each chief ? 
To Sisera a many-colored robe, 

| A many colored robe, and richly bsoidered, 
Many-colored, and broidered round the neck.” 


Thus perish all thine enemie@ Jehovah ; 
And those who love thee, like the sun, shine forth, 
The sun in all its glory ! 


THOMAS THE RHYMER. 

Thomas of Ercildoun, or Thomas the Rhymer as he has 
most frequently been designated, one of the earliest poets of 
Scotland, is supposed to have been born, about the end of 
||the twelfth century, at Ercildoun or Earlstoun, in the county 
jjof Berwick. Like other poets of a rude and barbarous pe- 
\jriod, he was, even in his life time, invested by the people 
'|with the double character of bard and prophet ; and several 
marvellous accounts of the fulfilment of his predictions may 
| 








be found in the old chroniclers and other early writers of his 
native country. Some of his poetry is still extant; the most 
curious of which is the romance of “ Sir Tristrem,” a copy 
of which was discovered a few years ago, in the Advocate’s 
Library, in a large collection of metrical romances called 
the “ Auchinleck Manuscripts,” and given to the world, with 
an introduction and critical notes from the pen.of Sir Wal- 
\|ter, Scott. ’ 
|| Many wild and romantic legefds of the deeds and adven- 
ures of Thomas of Ercildoun were current among the Scot- 
jtish highlands during the dark ages. He was believed to 
have been a great and powerful magician, who, after havi&g 
|passed the ordinary period of human life upon earth, was 
\ transported to the realms of Fwery ; from whence, on some 
|| great occasion, he was to return. Sir Walter, at one time, 
intended to have written a romanée@ founded on some of 
‘these traditionary tales ; but after a few pages hid been 
||completed, the work was laid aside and never resumed. One 
of the legends is here subjoined. It is fimely narrated, and 
,contains a striking and impressive moral. 

“ Now, it chanced many years since, that there lived on 
|\the Borders, a jolly, rattling horse-cowper, who was te- 
} markable fora reckless and fearless temper, which made 
him much admired, and a little dreaded, among bis neighbors. 
One moonlight night, as he rode over Bowden Moor, on the 
| west side of the Eildon Hills, the scene of Thomas the Rhy- 
| mer’s 24 ems 9 and often mentioned in his story ~y 
| brace of horses along with him which he had not been able 
\\to dis of, he met a man of venerable appearance, and 





|singw ly antique dress, who to his great surprise asked the 
|| price of his horses, and began to ebaffer with him on the 
subject. To canobie Dick, for so shal! we call our Border 


| 
| 
| 


dealer, a chap was a chap, and he would have sold # horse to 
the devil himself, without minding his cloven hoof, and would 
. 








have probebly Ba Mag ee _ — Bona 
stranger pai price they agreed on, an hat puzzle 
Dick in the transaction was that the gold which he received 
was in unicorns, bonnet-pieces, and other ancient coins, 
which would have been invaluable to collectors, but were 
rather troublesome in modern currency, It was gold, how- 
ever, and therefore Dick contrived to get better value for the 
coin than he perhaps gave to his customer. By the com- 
mand of so good a merchant, he brought horses to the same 
spot more than once: the purchaser only stipulating that he 
should always come by night, andalone. Ido not know 
whether it was from mere curiosity, or whether some hope 
of gain mixed with it, but after Dick had sold several horses 
in this way, he began to complain that dry bargains were 
unlucky, and to hint, that since his chap must live in the 
neighborhood, he ought, in the courtesy of dealing, to treat 
him to half @ mutchkin. 

“You may see my dwelling, if you will,” said the stranger; 
“but if you lose courage’ at what you see there, you will rue 
it all your life.” 

Dicken, however, laughed the warning to scorn, and hay- 
ing alighted to secure his horse, he followed the stranger up 
a narrow foot-path, which led them up the hills to the singu- 
lar eminence stuck between the most southern and the cen 


tre peaks, and called from its resemblance to such an animal | 


in its thé Lucken Hare. At the foot of this Aininence, 
which is as famous for witch meetings as the neigh- 
pie peated Kippilaw, Dick was somewhat startled 
to ob that his uctog entered the hill-side by a pas- 
eavern, of which he himself, though well acquainted 

‘the spot, had never seen or heard. 
“You may still retarn,” said his guide, looking ominously 


back upon him; but Dick scorned to show the white feather, | 


and on they went. They entered a very long range of sta- 
bles ; in every stall stood a coal-black horse ; by every horse 


lay a knight in coal-black armor, with a drawn sword in his/! 
hand, but all were as silent, bwof and limb, as if they had} 


been cut out of marble. .A great number of torches Jent a 
glee lustre to the hall, which, like that of the Caliph 

athek, was of large dimensions. At the upper end, how- 
ever, they at length arrived, where a sword and horn Jay on 
an antique table. 

“He that shall sound that horn and draw that sword,” said 
the stranger, who now intimated that he was the famous 
Thomas of Hersildoune, “ shaJ, if his heart fuil him not, be 
king over all broad Britain. So speaks the tongue that can- 


not lie, But all depends on courage, and much on your tak- 


ing the sword or the horn first.” 

ick was much disposed to take the sword, but his bold 
spirit was quailed by the supernatural terrors of the hall, and 
he thought that to unsheath the sword first, night be con- 
strued into defiance, and give offence to the powers of the 
mountain, He took the bugle with a trembling hand, and 
sounded a feeble note, but loud enough to produce a terrible 
answer. Thunder rolled in stunning peals through the im- 
, mense hall ; horses and men started to life ; the steeds snort- 
ed, stamped, grinded their bits, and tossed on high their 
heads—the warriors sprung to their feet, clashed their armor, 
and brandished their swords. Dick's terror was extreme at 
seeing the whole army, which had been so lately silent as 
bes ve, in Uproar, and about to rush on him. He dropped} 


sword; but at the same moment, a voice pronounced aloud) 
the mysteriou# works : 


** Woe te the coward, that ever he was born, 
Who did not praw THE sworp before he sLEW THE HORN!’’ 


At the same time, a whirlwind of irresistible fury howled 


through the long hall, bore the unfortunate horse-jockey || 
clear out of the mouth of the cavern, and precipitated him) 


aver a steep bank of loose Mones, where the shepherds found 
him the next morning, with just breath sufficient to tell his 
fearful tale, after concluding which he expired. 

This legend, with several variations, is found in many 
pa@ts of Scotland and England—the scene is sometimes laid 
in some favorite glen of the Highlands, sometimes in the 
deep coal-mines of Northumberland and Cumberland, which 
run so far beneath the ocean. It is also to be found in Re- 
ginald Scott’s book on Witchcraft, which was written in the 
sixteenth century. It would be in vain to ask what was the 
originakof the tradition. The choice between the horn and 
sword may, perhaps, include as a moral, that it is foolhardy 
to awaken danger before we have arms in our hands to re- 
sist it. 

Although admitting of much poetical ornament, it is clear 
that this legend would have formed but an unhappy founda- 
tion for a prose story, and must have degenerated into a mere 
fairy tale. Dr. John Leyden has beautifully introduced the 
tradition in his Scenes of Infancy : 

** Mysterious Rhymer, doom’d by Fate’s decree, 
Still to revisit Eildon’s fated tree; 

Where oft the swain, at dawn of Hallow-day, 
Hears thy fleet barb with wild impatience neigh, 
Say who is he, with summons long and high, 
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‘and made a feeble attempt to seize the enchanted | 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 

“ Woman, in her Social and Domestic Character;by Mrs John 
Sandford.” —* Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical ; by Mrs Jameson.” 

Mrs Sanford’s little work, we pronounce, in the main, ex- 
cellent. It contains many valuable hints to women, and 
seems calculated to awaken the sex to a sense of the import- 
ance of their peculiar duties. It was evidently written by a 
woman of strong practical mind, and close observation. Its 
merit lies more in the rational views which it takes of human 
life, its duties and obligations, than in brilliancy of style, or 
beauty of theory. The whole tenor othe ook is to impress 
upon woman, the necessity of a vital Religion, to soften the 
ills of life, to render her patient under the petty, but indis- 
pensable duties of her existence, and to support her in the 
numerous humiliating trials, to which she is daily subjected. 
In the “chief moral of the tale,” we do most feelingly con- 
cur. No woman who has attained maturity of thought and 
feeling, can deny, that a strong sustaining principle is requi- 
site, to render her even moderately happy, in this world of 
woe. Formed, as our author remarks,-to fill a less exalted 
‘Sphere than man, encompassed with small, yet engrossing | 
cares, busied about trifles, and born to suffering, it is obvious, | 





‘that soyething less susceptible of irritation than a towering 
‘pride, and more effective than worldly patience, is nocessary, 
to produce that equable cheerfulness, which all unite in pro- 
‘nouncing a charm in the domestic circle. A profound and 
| unswerving philosophy may enable a woman to bear, with 
jieen fortitude, the blows struck upon her early romance ; but 
it is to he hoped that a resignation more exalted, and a balm 
| more svothing, is imparted by that Religion, which points to 
‘a purer—a less selfish—a heavenly happiness hereafter. 

| Woman was born to render man happy; man, to make 
himself so, Hence it is obvious, that an entire disregard of 
self, a disinterestedness as unbounded as the heavens, must 
| pervade every action of her life. True, her path is illumined 
|by affection ; she is guarded by a gentle consideration, and 


|but still, much remains to be yielded. Itis a part of the 
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gratified with a share in all the triumphs of him she loves ;) 







and honorable attainments, with their less attractive occupa- 
tions. If the glories of intellect impel them to shine, let not 
the quick allusion, the sparkling simile, or the apt classical 
quotation be checked, as unfeminine. Let@hem seek to 
stand high in society, as well as men. ‘Tl).y are no more 
liable to degenerate into pedants, or be lost in the folly of 
vanity,thaymen. Neither of these foibles exist in the truly 
great. All know that minds far above mediocrity, compre- 
hending as they do the vastness of knowledge, have a keen 
sense of inferiority, although conscious of having compassed 
more than the generality of human beings. 

® must, however, be acknowledged and regretted, that 
America is, of all countries, the least calculated for female 
advancement. Its republican equality tends to the preven- 
ti@ of great mental attainments in women. It is not so with 
men. They are promoted by the very means through which 
women are depressed} for while aggrandizement is the great 
object of life with them, and attainable as the means of sub- 
sistence, women require the leisure which wealth alone can 
procure. These effects, however, extend in a measure to 
all; for, there being in this country no great hereditary 
wealth, the struggle for its obtainment is universal. We 
are proverbially,a mohey-getting people, and the larger por- 
tion of our females must share, directly or indirectly, in this 
great purpose of life. Though not abroad in scenes of bar- 
ter and exchange, they are at home, busied in acquisition, in 
a less obvious, but equally effective mode. Excluding a few 
city women, in whom, however, for the most part, fashion 
has usurped the place of cultivation, how small a portion of 
the remainder are allowed leisure for pre-eminence in literagy 
excellence! Study is the lens by which the sun of intellect 
is brought to bear with concentrated power upon any given 
subject. For want of condensed application, many minds 
transcendantly bright by nature, have never radiated more 
than a beamy lustre. In many of our minor cities, wives are 
but a higher order of servants. This results, in many cases, 
from that “liberty and equality” which makes the servant 
presumptive, and the mistress dependant, and in others, from 
that general diffusion of wealth, rendering all alike laborers. 
In no enlightened country is so much exacted from women, 
as inthis. All are nominal ladies, but subject more to as- 
sist than to command. The idea of a literary wife is as 








great system, Perhaps, after all, there is no more humilia- 
‘tion in a quict subservience to another, than in the slavery | 
‘in which men are held by themselves, To be obliged to} 
| minister first to physical wants, has doubtless curled the lip,| 
and ruffled the pride, of many an ambitious scholar. Neces-| 
sity is the worst thraldom that a soaring spirit is called upon | 
'toendure. The mind, conscious of pure and lofty aspira-' 





startling here, as that of an inelegant woman would be in 
France, or one of superficial education in England. It isal- 
ways supposed to imply a total neglect of domestic order, to 
unburthen a swelling mind through the medium of composit- 
jion ; and we doubt not that men in general would contemn 
|as public disturbers of the peace, all those who would en- 
|courage literary eminence among wémen. Yet, in common 








\tions, is goaded by the thought of corporeal slavery. Yet, it! justice to their rights as intelligent and reflecting beings, we 
cannot live to the fulfilment of high resolves without such'| would encourage such literary eminence ; not involving a 
concession, Woman would imbibe an increase of fortitude, | neglect of all reasonable duties, but serving asa healthful 
| did she thus mark every lifk in the great chain of universal |recreation to the mind, and a consequent elevation of the 
‘nature, Though the slavery of*man to his own impulses||whole character. Women of cultivated tastes are surpas- 
and necessities, is lesa apparent than the active devotedness | singly lovely at home. A refined gentleness—a spirituality, 
of woman in the discharge of her duties, yet the bondage is || characterize their demeanor. They cease to be the mere 
inot less complete. The great difference lies in the ist, Sepebandeal main-spring of the domestic machinery, and be- 
‘that when the energies of man have triumphed over difficul- | come the diamond pivct, as beautiful as it is useful and en- 
ty, his efforts may be answered by aggandizement. But || during. 

with woman there is no promotion, Her duties lie in one|| One great objection urged against literature as a pursuit 
unbroken circle. The few who do enlarge the boundary, ||among women, is, that if they are admired either for collo- 
‘are regarded somewhat as a child, who, having spurned obe-|'quial attraction, or for talents as writers, they become 80 
'dience, climbs high in the air to gaze upon rich fruit, or en- elated, as to impair their usefulness ; but this so palpably 
chanted grounds, of whose pleasures he is denied. It is a |implies the weakness of inferior minds, that we cannot but 
universal maxim, that with her, neither literature nor learn-|| pronounce it incompatible with that superiority, which, in 
ing should form an object of life. Whatever may be made’ such case, they are acknowledged to have attained. True, 
tributary to the elevation ®f her character, as speaking/||the gifted are sometimes vain, but whe ever heard of cur- 
'through her conduct, is allowable ; but no more than enough | tailing the education of men, lest vanity should mingle with 
|to produce soundness of opinion, confidence in action, and a | their attainments. We know that, in answer, the lords of 
leandoet self-possession in society. Mrs Sandford coincides ||the universe would assert the greatest susceptibility of wo- 
in the prevailing opinion. In her belief, woman was de- |men to flattery; but this we deny. The requisites for great- 
signed to be every thing that is gentle, quiet, and submissive. ‘ness are the same in both sexes, precisely as the essential 





brilliancy flash from her character. Her emblem should be] vated above mediocrity, should cease to be judged by the 





Shall bid the charmed sleep of ages fly, 
Roll the long sound thro Eildon’s caverns vast, 
While each dark warrior kindles at the blast: 
The horn, the falchion grasp with mighty hand, 
And peal proud Arthur's march from Fasry-land?” 
e Scenes oF iwrancy, Part I. 
° 


‘the dove and the olive-branch. To please, not to shine, is'\common characteristics of sex: they stand apart from the 
| there laid down as her true course. With woman, as a sex, || rest, linked by a common nature, but not trammelled by 4 
| this doctrine may be properly advocated ; but let not severi- ||common weakness; as features may be strong or weak, 
| ty fall upon those gifted individuals, whose intellectual tastes || though composed of the same mother earth. 

\\Jead them to enlarge their sphere of action, and mingle high|| None acquainted with modern female literature, can en- 


Nothing extraordinary should mark her course, nothing like || qualities of matter are the same in all bodies. Minds ele- | 
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tirely deprecate female efforts. ‘Many late ‘works are pre- |i 
eminent for interest, beauty and usefulness. Among the 
latest and most attractive, is Mrs Jameson’s “ Characteristics 
of Women.” It is chiefly remarkable for its elegance of 
diction, for its poetry of thought, its nice discrimination, and 
feminine beauty, as a whole. Every intélligent and ambit- 
jous woman would feel justly proud, at having written a work 
of so much taste. No strength is lost in the refinement 
of language. Jt bears the impress of learning, as well as 
talent. Mrs Jameson is evidently one of those fortunate 
beings, whose opportunities for cultivation have been great. 
She has visited the home of the Portia she so much ad- 
mires, and has impressed her mind with the classic scenes of 
Italy: thus giving a clearness and identity to her illustra- 
tions. Few from the mass of women, visit the enchanting 
grounds of Europe, with a feeling more pure and intense 
than mere curiosity. When we do behold one whose eye 
carries riches to the mind, and poetry tg the heart, we feel a 
glowing admiration, and a kindling sympathy for suscepti- 
bilities so elevated and refined. It is this power of compre- 
hensive association, which distinguishes the higher from the 
medioere order of minds, They are composed of an elec- 
tric chain-work, of which, if but one link be touched, a sen- 
sible vibration is communicated to all. 

It is obvious, that a mind thus delicately constituted, must 
take a spiritual delight in visiting the hallowed scenes of 
ancient history, and romantic tradition. The holy and mys- 

rious inspiration of such spots must long hover around 
i impassioned visitants ; as none could wander amid the 
perfumed vales of Araby, without insensibly bearing away 
with them, the rich odours of the place. Hence it is, that 
our admired authoress so often compares the fervid and beau- 
tiful creations of Shakspeare, with the warm and luxuriant 
landscapes of Italy. Every thing that is picturesque and 
poetical, wild and powerful, or soft and harmonious, recalls 
to her clear and active perceptions, corresponding traits in 
the human character. Thus her striking comparison of Ju- 
liet with Miranda, and both with the sunset-tinted landscape 
and pale moon above, which she*once beheld in Italy, evince 
amind full of poetry. Again, in the touching comparison 
of Ophelia with the poor dove in the tempest, which she 
once watched at Murano, may be traced a feminine sensi- 
tuveness but seldom found. 

This little work abounds in beauties. It eviyces a pro- || 
found knowledge of Shakspeare, a conception of his char- 
acters fore the most part, just; and discriminative powers 
well developed and sustained. No beauty, nor striking con- 
trast, nor natural parallel is suffered to escape unnoticed.— 
The authoress is as throughly versed in the lights and shades 
of each character, as though they had actually been num- 
bered with her personal friends; and herein consists the|| 
surpassing genius of Shakspeare, whom she contemplated ; 
that every creation of his fancy teems with truth and nature. 
The relative merits of each of his female characters, are 
impressed upon us witha master-hand. We think upon Mrs), 
Jameson, as upon some devoted and disinterested friend, who 
cements a regard previously begun; or, who confirms our 
belief in the loveliness of a host of prepossessing fairies.— 
We cannot exactly partake of her enthusiasm in contem -|! 
plating Lady Macbeth. The character may be consistent 
in all its parts, a powerful and grand conception; but we 
cannot invest it with “beauty.” The glimpses of female 
tenderness which are dwelt upon, as so greatly qualifying the 
masculine traits in the portrait, are far from redeeming.—) 
Like heat-lightning, they may for an instant shed a soft light) 
around; but the quick succeeding gloom is rendered more 
“pparent. A woman so firm of purpose, and so unbending | 
in Courage, presents a picture too monstrous, to elicit any 
thing but that wondering admiration, with which we always'| 
behold gigantic strength, We do not deny, that women) 
possessing the stern attributes of Lady Macbeth have actu- 
ally lived, and we would suggest *Queen Elizabeth, as en- 
dured with similar nerve ; but none such can excite pleas- 
urable emotions. Honorable ambition is god-like, but when! 
it is 80 engrossing as to stoop to crime as means of gratifi-)) 
cation, it sinks, though not to the level, at least to the de-| 
graded nature of every other ungovernable passion. The/ 





miserable. The character 
of power ; but we cannot re- 
gard it as ateeualive tiful. If Mrs. Jameson ever 
errs in criticism, it is in suffering her sanguine mind tolin- 
ger too fondly around the favorite features of her portraits, 
to the exclusion of all the incidental defects, We can 
scarce wonder, however, at the uninterrupted enthusiasm 
with which she passes from one lovely creation to another, 
each being composed of new and varied combinations, yet 
losing nothing in natural beauty. We should think but lit- 
tle of that woman, who gould contemplate in succession, the 
fair beings of Shakspeare’s world, and not feel her mind 
and heart elevated, at the glowing capacities thus beauti- 
fully developed. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Introduction, stands before us, per- 
sonally, the gifted—the mature—the graceful woman. The 
| part which she there sustains, is marked by a candor and 
'sprightliness truly feminine, while the truth, shrewdness and 
originality of her remarks, stamp her as a highly intellectual, 
learned, and interesting woman. B. B. 





For the Literary Journal. 


THE IGNIS FATUUS. 
‘* Three paces back they fell, amazed ; 
Like statues stood, like madmen gazed. 
The frighted blood forsakes the face, 
And seeks the heart with quicker pace; ® 
The throbbing heart its fears declares, 
And upright stand the bristled hairs; 
The head in wild distraction swims, 
| Cold sweats bedew the trembling limbs; 
Nature, whilst fears her bosom chill, 
her powers, and life stands still.’’ 
CHURCHILL’s “ Guost.”’ 

The little village of L———, in the interior of New-York, 
contains an Academy, the system of instruction and disci- 
pline in which, is in some respects similar to that of a col-/)) 
lege. At fourteen years of age, | was numbered among its 
pupils, who were congregated from various parts of the 
State. They were of every intermediate age, from twelve 
to twenty-five; and exhibited all those varieties of intellect 
which are usually found in such an assemblage. Ten or 
anger of them were my fellow boarders ; among whom, 
you might have _ selected an incipient Ichabod Crane, 
|or a counterpart for Rip Van Winkle. Age, there, was no 
| erf@rion of eh acquirement. There were boys among |) 
| us whose education had commenced with their earliest in- 
\fancy ; and men, who had grown up in ignorance, and who 
|in many respects were but tyros when “compared with their 
youngest associates, 
| ‘Then what evenings we used to pass. What stories we 


| 





es 





evenings, and under the wide spreading tree, in the summer 
‘moonlight” nights ; there was no end to the long tales of 
‘wild adventuge, witchcraft, and money digging; or to the) 
‘interminable legends of enchanted castles, trap-doors, and 
horrid murders. Among all these, not the least fruitful 
theme of wonder, was the Will o’ the Wisp, or Ignis Fatuus;), 
jand the marvellous adventures into which he had led the 


used to tell! Around he great wood-fire, in the long winter | 





laid hat. All hands were soon mustered in the Jong entry; 
where after a moment’s consultation, it was determined that 
a part of our number should make a philosophical examina- 
tion of the midnight wanderer ; while the remainder should 
arm themselves with whatever might be found at ad, in 
order, if necessary, to act on the defensive. Chauncy Clinch 
with an old musket, headed the advanced guard, who were 
hastily supplied with weapons, by tearing up the poles from 
a bean-patch through which we passed ; while Roger Bacon 
and Newton Numskull, who were particularly desirous to 
perform some scientific experiments, followed in the rear, 
with a long string of gunpowder squibs, a huge magnet and 
a thermometer. The mysterious object of all this prepara- 
tion, was soon discovered, emitting a reddish light, as it 
moved slowly across a field whieh lay before us. 

Our little band kept firmly together, until a signal to halt 
was given ; when Chauncy raised the musket to his shoulder, 
determined, as he said, to see how the apparition would stand 
a charge of snipe-shot. He was overruled at length, and it 
| was agreed that we should push onward to secure the prize 
‘and carry it to the Academy, for a thorough examination and 
dissection. We went forward in silence—every eye was 
fixed on the glaring fire, which still moved onward. Not® 
sound was heard, not a long breath was drawn, until we 
|were suddenly startled by a heavy plunge and a cry of ter- 
ror. We had advanced to the edge of a narrow ditch, in 
which Deodad Doolittle was oundering, with his long chin 
just raised above the surface of the mud and water. He 
was soon extricated; and we again pushed forward, every 
one in full hope that we should be able to secure the mon- 
ister, which was now slowly approaching a high rail-fence, 
over which, we had before had frequent occasion to climb, 
|for it separated the meadow from a water-melon field. But 
|what was our astonisnment at seeing the ball of fire gradu- 
ally moving from rail to rail, ascending on one side of the 
fence, and descending on the other. One declared that it 
was leading us to the swamp; another, who held the ther- 
|mometer, perceived a sudden change in the temperature of 
‘the air: all secretly wished that they had remained quietly 
jat home, instead of engaging in this nocturnal expedition to 
‘aid the cause of science: and at length, Benoni Stone made 
a dead halt, and said, we had better all streak it for home: 
for he smelt. sulphur, and “he’d he blamed if he’d go any 
‘nearer to the critter.” Defection waa rapidly spreading in 
our ranks ; but we had gone too far to retreat. As we ap- 
proached a narrow brook,gve saw that the flame had turned, 








Land was advancing towards us; and that the time had now 


come for us to stand our ground and act on the defensive.— 
We held a hasty counejl of war, and decided to halt and 
‘form aline. I feel at this moment, the chill which ran 
through my veins when this step was agreed on. I was too 
‘much affected by my own feelings, to give much heed to 
my comrades, whose pale faces and chattering teeth betray- 
ed the terror which they felt, and who scarcely found support 
in their trembling limbs, as each raised his long pole to in- 
'tereept the passage of the fiery ball which was now rapidly 





jand left bewildered in a dark forest, or among the brakes of) 
a dismal swamp. 

| After spending in this manner, the first hours of a sultry, 

‘night in August, we had all retired to rest; our heads teem-| 


| ing with wonders, our imaginations highly excited, and all in} 


a state more fitted for strange dreams than for sound and re-| 
freshing slumber. Windows were open and doors left ajar,| 
in &der that every breath of cool air might be obtained. —| 
The slightest noise might have been heard from one extrem-|| 


cept the heavy breathing of its sleeping inmates ; when| 
we were suddenly aroused by the entrance of a young philo-| 
sopher who rushed into the apartment where I slept; and) 
after standing for a few seconds with open mouth and hair| 
erect, assured us, that while returning from the Academy, 
‘where he had passed the evening in solitary study, he had) 
met an Ignis Fatuus moving across Deacon Doughty’s me a-| 
dow. The intelligence went like wildfire through the house. 
In an instant, there was heard the trampling of bare feet 
/upon the floors, and then came the rustling of jackets and) 
the clatter of shoes, mingled occasionally with a papers, 





pungent remorse depicted in the sleeping scene, excites the 
deepest commiseration ; but not more so than would that of 


|interjection at the delay occasioned by a any vest or a mis-| 





benighted traveller, who had been deluded from his path, | 


ity of the house to the other; but no sound was there, ex-|| wind, until we arrived in sight of the village, 


approaching, and seemed to emit the fumes of burning 
brimstone. 

“Tis the Devil,” said Shadrach Swinger, who stood a few 
|paces in advance of the trembling line of bean poles: “I 
|see his cloven foot below the blaze:”—when instantly a 
‘heavy blow from an unseen hand levelled the speaker with 
the earth. “ You rascals!” roared forth @ deep unearthly 
voice, at the sane moment. We waited for no orders to re- 
treat. All was flight and confusion—hedges, ditches, pas- 
tures, and corn-fields were passed with the rapidity of the 
We stopped 
to collect our scattered forces. Breathless and panting, 
they came up, singly and in pairs, until all but Shadrach had, 
at length arrived. Poor fellew: we knew not what had been 
his fate : and determined to rouse’ the inhabitants, and at- 
tempt his rescue. We hastened to our quarters, and on the 
way, each had some wonder to relate of the Lgnis Fatuus.— 
It was agreed byeall, that the monster bore in form, some 
‘resemblance to a human figure ; that its limbs could be dis- 
tinguished ; and that the blow inflicted on our companion, 
had proceeded directly from the flame. While engaged in 
deep consultation on this emergency, our lost comrade sud- 
denly entered the room, and all instantly crowded around 








78 . 
——— errr 
him. “Well, Shadrach—what was it—what was it ?”— 


“ Nothing,” said he, pushing us from him, and springing at 
full length upon his bed ; “ nothing but that darned old Dea- 
con Doughty, with his long cane and paper lantern, going to 
set a fox trap.” 





For the Literary Journal. 

Mr Epirorn,—When I wrote the article on Phrenology, 
which appeared in your last number, I had not the slightest 
supposition that it would rouse the feelings of a single advo- 
cate of that science: and as I am but little inclined to con- 
troversy, I should not have again alluded to the subject, were 
it not for a remark contained in an article under the signa- 


ture of “ H. T’. T.” in the Boston Courier of Wednesday, in| 
The author of that reply says, || 
in reference to myself, “His case is by no means singular ;}). 


reply to my communication. 


and argues the predominance of self-esteem.” 1 am sorry, 
for the sake of the system which is advocated by H. T. 'T., 
to be compelled to acknowledge, that my “self-esteem” may 
be very large ; but if it is so, it furnishes another proof against | 
Phrenology ; for our distinguished lecturer, on an examina- 
tion of my head, pronounced that organ comparatively small. 

y- head, nevertheless, is at the service of the Phrenologists: 
are all at liberty to examine for themselves. 

The avowal of my opinion, that the principles of Phreno- 
logy militate with those of Christianity, was not made with- 
out consideration ; for 1 was careful not to confound the 
Christian religion with othe modes of faith. I said, “if 
Phrenology is true, all existing religious institutions, and 
particularly those of Christianity, must fall before it.” Why 
was this distinction made ? For the simple reason, that the 
more a religious creed differs from my own; that is, the 
more it differs from Christianity, the farther I believe it to be 
removed from truth. 

To reply to an inquirer, by telling him that he is a fool : 
or by saying to him, in the language of phrenological polite- 
ness, that there is a deficiency in his intellectual organs, is a 
very easy method of answering difficult questions. 

It appears that H. T. T. finds some defect in my mental 
powers, because I cannot understand how a thing can be, and 
cannot be, at the same time :—how darknees and light can 
exist in the same ‘place at the same moment :—how a thing 
can be at once established and not established :—how that 
which is rendered fixed and certain by a Being of infinite 
power, can be rendered doubtful by the will of a being of 
infinite weakness. 

In rélation to the case of the®boy and the Confessor, I 
expressed no idea that the treatment of the boy by the lat- 
ter, was intended as an application of phrenological princi- 
ples. I might, perhaps, have fallen into such an error, had 
I been informed of the time and place at which the events 
occurred : for if the period was not too remote from the pre- 
sent time, I might have supposed that the reverend father 
was not entirely without so great a blessing as that which 
is conferred by the teachings of Phrenology. The remark 
of the writer, that lam in an error respecting the views with 
which a remedy was applied to counteract the effects of an 
irresistible propensity, is therefore entirely gratuitous, 

H. T. T. says, “I am tempted simply to refer the objector 
to the most approwed text books relating to the science ; a 
candid perusal of which, would, I am satisfied, afford a ready 
solution of his difficulty.” Approved, by whom ?—by any 
others except the phrenologists? 1 must confess that I have 
not read those books; and that the desire which I, at first, 
had to do so, has in a great measure ceased, But if H. T. T. 
will favor me, by pointing out in them any passages in refer- 





ence to religion, which apply exclusively to Christianity, | 


and do not as directly apply to Mahometanism, Paganism, 
Fanny-Wrightism, or almost any other ism, § will read them; 
and when they have produced conviction, I will adopt his 
creed, and enlist under bjs banner. But if their perusal 
teaches me, that the organ of reverence only compels the ser- 
vant to respect his master, the Christian to adore his God, 
the Mahometan to revere his prophet, the Pagan to worship 
his idol, and (in the words of our lecturer) “the Egyptian, his 
turnip and his onion,” I must wait for stronger proof of the 
truth of Phrenology. ° 

The writer in the Courier_replies to my inquiries, as if 
they were those of a decided anti-phrenologist. I regret! 
that my former remarks should have been so understood ; for 





a _________ 
|my feelings are truly those which my signature expresses. 
| Not to say that it is an ordinary course, it is certainly by no 
means an unusual one, for an individual to support one side 
of a question, when he wishes to draw forth the arguments 
on the other ; standing ready to surrender when convinced. 
Such is my situation. I am ready to adopt the views of 


|H. T. T. whenever he convinces me that they are true. If} 


‘he cannot do this, he must, as a true phrenologist, arrive at 
‘one of two conclusions, either that my bump of intelligence 
|i8 too small, or that his bump of persuasion is not sufficiently 
|large:—and I must still remain e Dusirans. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN CUSTOMS. 
_ The inflexible tenacity of habit, and the constant fluctua- 
‘tions of fashion, have each afforded fruitful themes for the 





I essayist; but no one appears to have been able fully to re- 


‘concile these two great propensities of our nature. Sys- 
|tems of government, of religion, of morals, have altered and 
passed away ; while the rites and customs to which each of 
these have given rise, have remained and become mingled 
@d incorporated with the forms and observances of new 
modes of government and new systems of faith, When we 
reflect upon the great revolutions which have changed the 
whole aspect of society, on its ceaseless progression and de- 
cay, on the ever moving train of events which, in the moral, 
like the operation of the silent agents of nature in the physi- 
cal world, are bringing forward new, and almost totally dif- 
ferent forms ; we cannot but be surprized at the facility with 
which customs and habits, at first sight, the most unimpor- 
tant, may be traced backward from age to age, though eve- 
ry variety of human condition, until their origin is lost in the 
‘darkness and uncertainty of a remote antiquity. To one 
|who has given but little attention to the subject, the number 
of ceremonies and observances which are connected with 
the civil, military and religious festivals, the games, sports, 
and amusements of children and men, which can thus be 
followed back from century to century, even to the earliest 
times, is almost incredible ; and in som@ginstances, hegyill 
be astonished, not at the striking resemblance merely Whe. 
tween the ancient and the modern customs, but at their per- 
fect identity. . 

Many of the rites of the Catholic religion, (we do not re- 
fer to the ordinances of the Church, but to the popular cere- 
monies connected with its festivals) can be traced to the 
institutions of the Roman and Greek mythology ; from those, 
\to the customs of Egypt: and far backward from thence, 
\till they are lost in the forms of Hindoo worship among the 
tribes of India. Our modern gymnastic exércises, are in 
many respects, the same with those of Rome and Greece. 
An exact counterpart of the old English Christmas gambols 
are found in the Roman Saturnalia; and the spells and talis- 
mans in which many of the weak and credulous even now 
confide as a protection against the power of evil spirits, are 
the same with those which werg used by the votaries of He- 
cate in the heathen temples of Italy, and by the worshippers 
of Isis on the banks of the Nile. The horse-shoe which is 
|placed by the New England matron above her cottage door, 
‘as a protection against twitchcraft, is the same in form, and 











used with the same intention, as the crescent which was) 
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ed 
scribed as gaining complete protection from a host of witches, 
on arriving at the centre of the bridge, over which they had 
no power to go. This idea ogiginated from the same general 
belief. It was not the “running stream” which the evil spir- 
its were believed incapable of passing, but the cross which 
was usually placed’upon the key-stone of the bridge. This 
emblem was almost invariably carved upon the doors of 
churches and convents, and frequently on those of private 
dwellings ; which were then usually formed of solid mate- 
rials; but when the modern custom of constructing them 
|with panels was generally adopted, the same outline was 
[presennol and the exact form of the cross can now be seen 
in the bars which form the upper division of a six panelled 
door. 

Polydore Virgil, speaking of the customs of the an- 
cients, in carrying about the images of their gods, with rel- 
‘ics, says, “Our priests do the same thing. We observe all 
these ceremonies.” «In the celebration of “Candlemas,” or 
the festival of the Purification of the Virgin, a procession 
was formed by the monks and attendant devotees, preceded 
by a censer and a crucifix, and each individual bearing in 
his hand a consecrated candle. Pope Innocent, in a strmon 
on this festival, inquires, “ why do we, (the Catholics,) in this 
feast, carry candles?” and then adds, by way of explanation, 
“ because the Gentiles dedicated the month of February to 
the infernal gods; and as, at the beginning of it, Pluto stole 
Proserpine, and her mother Ceres sought her in the night 
with lighted candles; and because the fathers could ng? 
wholly extirpate this custom, they ordained that Christians 
should carry about candles, in honor of the blessed Virgin 
Mary. And thus,” says the Pope, “what was done before tr 
the honor of Ceres, is now done to the honor of the Virgin.” 

Many of the earlier converts from heathenism to Christ- 
ianity, accustomed to the modes of worship in which they 
had been educated, appear to have been unable wholly to 
relinquish them ; and could not comprehend a system of re- 
ligion which required the observance of no particular cere- 
monies. In embracing the principles of the new faith, many 
of them seem to have considered that all which was required 
of them, was to transfer to one Supreme Being, the worship 
which they had before paid to their host of deities. From a 
sense of policy, these forms were not too closely scrutinized 
by the fathers of the church, in the belief that they would soon, 
pass away#but many of them instead of being forgotten, be- 
came at length so thoroughly incorporated with the rites of 
the Catholic faith, thet there is not one of its great festivals, 
of which some portion of the pomp or ceremony may not be 
traced to the forms of the heathen mythology. 

Almost every one of the British holiday sports and games, 
were in some degree connected with the public institutions 
of the Catholic church ; but there were few of them whose 
prototypes cannot be found at a period before the establish- 
ment of Christianity. Some of these, which were at first 
connected in a similar manner with the pagan rites, although 
never actually forming a part of those rites, were continued 
after the foundation of the Romish Church, and bore the same 
relative character to the festivals of the latter, that they orig- 
'inally did to the ceremonies of the heathen. The ceremonies 
lof the ‘Boy-bishop,’ the ‘feast of the asses, the English ‘Lord 
lof Misrule, and the Scotch ‘ Abbot of Unreason,’ and many 
‘other similar whimsicalities, may all find their counterparts 


vin the grotesque mummeries of the Roman ‘ Saturnalia.’ 








This is a curious and prolific theme ; and if leisure were 





jcarved above the granite portals of the Egyptian goddegs of 
‘sorcery and enchantment. | 


Who, that is not aware of the fact, can at first believ | 


that the red flag and hammer of a modern auctioneer, are| 
‘the actual representations of the baton and crimson banner| 
of a Roman General? Yet, such is the fact. The spoils of} 
a victory were brought in front of the commander’s tent, 
placed beneath one of the legionary standards which was 
erected as a signal, and each article struck down to the high- 
est bidder, with the scytala or baton of the general, which he 
bore as his badge of authority. In the dark ages of the 
Christian Church, it was a prevalent belief that no evil spirit 
had power over an object which bore the mark of the cross, 
or could pass through a door on which this sacred emblem 
was inscribed, Every one who has read the “ Tam O’ Shan- 





|afforded, we night promise amusement both to ourselvcs and 
our readers, by pursuing it. This, however, our present 
limits will not permit. It is a subject on which much has 
been written, the greater part of which is not readily acces- 
sible in this country ; but those who feel any interest in its 
investigation, may find much curious information in the little 
‘work of Mr Smith, on “ Festivals, Games, and Amusements,” 
‘in the “ Curiosities of Literature,” by D’Israeli, and particu- 
larly in Hone’s “ Every-Day Book,” a work filled with the 


\results of minute and laborious inquiry. 





| 

| The third number of the Book of Nature, and the second 
of the Penny Magazine, @re upon our table. Of each of 
these works we have already expressed a favorable opinion, 
in the correctness of which we are fully confirmed by an ex- 





ter,” of Burns, wil} recollect that the hero of the tale is de- 


amination of the present specimens. 
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The Concert at the City Hotel, on Tuesday evening, by 


‘ Messrs Cambeses and Schmidts, was, we regret to say, at- 


tended by but few of our citizens. We were however much 
gratified at being one of that small number. The perform- 
ances were certainly of unusual merit, and elicited unmin- 
gled applause from all who were present. The violin was 
handled with admirable effect, and the execution on the figte 
and guitar, was such as is rarely equalled. 


THE AGE OF WONDERS. 


** Great business must be wrought ere noon, 
Upon the corner of the moon,’’—SHAKSPEARE. 





** En avant!—en avant!’”>—NAPoLeon. 
** Go ahead!’’>—Davip CrocxerTT. 


For five thousand years, or somewhere thereabout, 
This world, after a fashion, went forward, no doubt: 
Around on its axis it lazily spun, 

Turning up first its nose, then its heels to the sun; 
Helter skelter, hap hazard, now right and now wrong, 
Through its annual circuit, went stumbling along ; 
And, somehow or other, contrived to remember 

To roll along back by the last of December. 

But Nature at length, her whole plan has improved, 
And the world by a great double-speeder is moved. 


How weak were those boasted philosophers, sages, 

And self-esteemed wise ones of all former ages! 

Just look at their volumes which cumber our shelves— 
You'll find them dwarf children compared with ourselves. 
They went plodding onward, with watching and study, 
Till their eyesight grew dim and their intellects muddy ; 
Kept themselves in a fog, and the world in the dumps— 
And all for the want of “the requisite bumps.” 


But now, in this age of unrivalled precocity, 

Every thing goes ahead with the greatest velocity. 
In the days of our fathers, no one could attain 

The scholar’s reward, but py labor and pain: . 
And a bondage of years was their only resource 

To learn what we all know as a matters of course. 
Until fifty, none then were with spectacles seen— 
We’re advanced far enough for them now, at fifteen. 


They were warmed by wood fires ; we consume anthracite—|| 


They burnt their rude fuel; but ours, we ignite. 

They could only awake an excitement within, 

By such “ unscientifics” as brandy and gin: 

We are much too refined now to act at that silly rate— 
They used to get boozy—we’ve learned to “erhilarate.” 
We've abandoned the vulgar, the gross, and material, 
And taste is refined to the pure and etherial : 

For who could endure the vile smell of a hogshead, 

That has sipped chloric wether, or breathed nitrous oxyde! 


To be sick, is sheer nonsense, as all must allow: 

And none but a fool would consent to die, now ; 

While he finds at his hand, go wherever he pleases, 
An hundred “sure cures” for all kinds of diseases : 
While “elixirs of life,” and the “true panacea” 

Are round him, as cheap and as plenty as beer. 

Flesh is heir to no ills: for the right arm of Science 
Is now fully able to bid them defiance. 

No obstacle stands for a moment before her; 

She has screwed down the lid on the box of Pandora: 
And its fearful contents, which mankind had accursed, 
Are all packed away in it, snug as at first. e 


Why—one draws your teeth—and the whole operation 
Is but a “ brief thrill” of “ deep gratification.”@ 

And the feelings with which on a sudden emergence, 

In old times, a patient would call in the surgeons, " 
The dread whieh he felt when they made a display with 
Their long crooked knives, is now al] done away with. 
Broken limbs, no one certainly now can regret— 

For ’t is rather a pleasure to have them re-set, 

While over tie frame of the patient there goes 

A calm, quict feeling of soothing repose. 

And as science advances, “the faculty” hope yet 

That a quick amputation may act as an opiate. 


What word could be said as excuse or apology 
Should the bard here omit the great theme of Phrenology ? 
A science designed to make every thing certain, 
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And from nature’s deep secrets, to roll up the curtain: 
Whose adepts have first opened the eyes of mankind, 
To understand something of matter and mind: 

Who can all your most hidden propensities show, 

And tell more about you than you yourself know: 
Mark a knave or a saint, by his low brow or high brow, 
By the shape of his crown, or the turn of his eye-brow : 
And find a great deal in a dead empty skull, 

Which had nothing at all in it when it was full. 


When the world has been once brought to place its reliance 
On the clear, searching light of this wonderful science, 
Wherever the glance of its rays shall be felt, 

The frost-work of error and falsehood shal! melt. 

Stern truth, then, and nothing but truth will be said 

Of the good or the evil, the living and dead. 

Each mortal will carry enstamped on his brow, 

A mark which his tongue will not dure disavow : 

To which, for his character, all will refer ; 

And the wayfaring man, though a fool, will not err. 


Then, how much of that base adulation will dic, 
Which the ¢pitaph-maker now has to supply— 
Instead of those awkward, squab, jolter-head things, 
On the tops of old tombstones extending their wings, 
Cross-bones and hour-glasses, bent willows and urns, 
Which one sees in a church-yard, wherever he turns, 
On each stone which points out the abode of the dead, 
‘Shall be cut a well-marked phrenological head. 

| Then, the epitaph’s falsehood, the gossip of pride, 
For the brief words of truth, shall be all laid aside. 
The most careless observer will instantly know 

The character then of the sleeper below ; 

If his lifeowas a theme for abhorrence or love, 

| By referring at once to the cranium above, 

In terms how precise a few words will recount 

His virtues or vices, their grade and amount, 

Was the man a good citizen, honest and trae— 

B one line, the whole story is brought into view : 
|The tale of his faith—honor—charity ;—skip it all, 
And say, “He was blessed with a noble sincipital.” 
‘It need not be said that a man was religious ; 

But—“ 13 expanded, and 14 prodigious.” 

How gently you’d learn that a man was a thief, 

| By—*7 very large ; 8 quite exceeding belief.” 

If meanness, lust, avarice, all were predominant, 
‘By—*7 large ; 8 unusual; and 2 very prominent.” 
Would you say that a man had soon mastered his Greek, 
And Dutch, high and low, could with ee speak— 
|“ Here lie buried the mortal remains of A 1 — 

| Whose eyes were pressed forth by his vast $3.” 





‘low many long speeches, what money and time, 
This science wil] save in the trials for crime! 
When justice to all can be rendered much faster, 
By comparing their heads with an image of plaster. 
| With half of an eye, every person must see, 

‘How simple and plain the whole process will be: 

When each court-room where felons are brought to be tried, 
| With a Head marked and numbered, is duly supplied, 

By an officer chosen in each of the States, 

Somewhat like a ‘Sealer of Measures and Weights.’ 








| A Court need not ask what the papers declare ; 

What the counsel may say ;—what the witnesses swear: 
| These all may deceive them. "T is better to trust 

|, To the unerring figures marked out on “the Bust ;” 

See where the accused’s great propensity lies, 

} And bring the whole thing to the test of their eyes, 
When each of their Honors, who is not a dunce, 

! Off hand, can decide the whole matter, at once— 

| And by very short practice, will gather the power 

| To try a whole jail-ful in less than an hour, 7 





| Has an innocent man been to prison committed,— 

In a moment, when brought to the bar, he’s acquitted. 

| Has one murdered :—why then, in the air he must dance for ’t; 
| He cannot escape it,—oh, no, there ’s no cM&Ance for ’t. 


“ Mr Sheriff ; that man you must keep in your charge : 


| His basilar region ’s a great deal too largo. 
|The next, you will liberate: surely there is 
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No possible guilt in a frontal like his. 
Take care thag the tall one do‘h’t make his escape : 

| His cranium has surely “a very bad shape.” 

‘The guilt of the fourth, beyond question appears, 

| By that monstrous protuberance back of his ears. 

The fifth you must hang :—he is surely a felon : 

For the side of his head #@ all ridged like a melon,”* 

; - - 7 a . * o . 

“Spare my sight, glorious visions !” say Grail now quote 
The sense, not the words :—we do n’t talk now by rote.) 
This wonderful age! how exhaustless its themes— 

How far they surpass all Antiquity’s dreams! 

But what pen can describe them ?—how utterly vain 
| The daring attempt—how unworthy the strain. — 
| Mormonites and mnemonics—gas—hy geian pills— 
‘Each wonderful thing its great purpose fulfils. 
‘Soon the world will grow fat upon cold-water bggth, 
| Ryg meal made from saw-dust, end sugar from cloth. 
| “ Steam doctors” already their powers have displayed 
| Steam lawyers and parsons at length will be made : 
| And long ere this century ends, will be seen, 

A great Patent Steam Philanthropic Machine, 
|For restoring the slaves at the South, to their rights, 
| By a process for bleaching them all into whites, 





I do n't think much of rail-roads and cars—though indeed, 
Fifty miles before breakfast, is pretty fair speed. 

‘To the wonders of steam who can any bounds set ? 

We have but commenced with its uses, as yet. 

Those which now have been done, are but very slight things 
To what it will do when we use it with wings. 
|We expect yet to travel to Jupiter’s moons, © 
'| By an AZrostatic Steam Line of balloons ; 
To race for amusement sometimes, with a comet, 
| And if we do n’t beat him, to come not far from it : 
|| While post-boys with mails, will mount upward like rockets, 
| By the force of steam engines at work in their pockets ; 
| And on their return, by the downward momentum, 
Will come driving back as if Satan had sent ’em. 

And before much time passes, it does seem to me, I, 

| With a quart jug of water and handful of Lehigh, 
\If the steam does not waste, and the water will keep hot, 
'May ride round the earth on thé nose of a tea-pot. G. 








, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. B. is entitled to our thanks for the Literary Notices of 
the works of Mrs Sandford and Mrs Jameson, They are cer- 
tainly written with much taste and discrimination In ven- 
turing to express our conviction that this article must be the 
|production of a lady’s pen, we cannot refrain from adding; 
that the ability displayed in her remarks, is in itself, no slight 
|proof of the correctness of the principles which she advo- 
| cates, 
| The communication and extracts furnished by A. are in 
\type; and although we have been compelled to omit them 
from the present number, they will add a value to our next. 
| Weare also under obligations to CLeantnes; and are 
| pleased both with his sabject and the spiritin which it is 
treated. His favor was too late for this number, but will ap- 
|| pear next week. 

And what shall we say to our fellow citizen Timorurc® 
(Quin 2” We admire his humor much more than the theme 

This has been handled un- 
If Timotheus will employ in 
|the selection of a new subject, but a small portion of the 
‘talent whicg he has bestowed_or the present old one, we 
‘shall certainly be happy to h n him, 





upon which he has expended it. 
til it has become threadbare. 


|| Exenance Parers,—Several of the papers on our ex- 
change list are very irregularly received. This we attribute 
in some dé@gree to the uncertain manner in which they are 
‘digected. We shall esteem it asa favor if publishers will Be 
|| particular in directing to the “ Literary Journal.” 

! 





|| *To prevent misconception, the author of the foregoing lines 

|| deems it proper to say, that ie portion is not, by anygpeans, in- 
tended as an expression of his views in relation to Phrehology.— 
| He is neither an advocate nor an anti: and if any of the lines are 
considered as ridiculing the ecience, he will reply in the words 
of Mathew Prior, 


*‘Adzooks, must one swear to the truth of a song?” 












FAiscellancows 





TURKISH SONG | 


. “ Behold me,” sung Hassan the fearless and free, 
“On the steed that obeys not a rider but me ; 
Who points like the quills of the eagle, his ears ; 


And whose bound o’er the desegt is light as the deer’s. 


For I come with my sabre well sharpened 
_ And with gjstois new flinted and burnished for fight ; 
My cap 4 


frech scarlet so gaily bedone, 


And my baldric of silver that gleams in the sun. 


When my true love espies me, the heart in her breast, 
Shall leap like the pigeon’s when robbed of its nest ; 

She will hush the hoarse watch-dog, and hie to the grove,| 
7 That the eyes of her kindred espy not her love. 





2 


g5ent with a couple of Ducks to a patient by Dr. Jenner. 


I’ve despatch d, my dear Madam, this scrap of a letter@ 
To say that Miss 


A 


But let them espy me—their wrath I defy— 

For why should she tremble when Hassan is nigh ? 
Like the hawk, from the covey selecting his prey, 
From thg@midst of her tribe, | would bear her away. 


I would mount her behind me,” sung Hassan the free ; 
“On the steed that obeys not a rider but me ; 
Who points like the eagles’ sharp feathers, his ears; 

And whose bound o’er the desert, is light as the deer’s.” 


THE FIRE FLY. 


Haste, thy flowery covert leave, 
Fairy sentinel ofeve; ~ 
Haste, and gem with sparklets bright, 
The dark and shadowy robe of Night. 
Hither wing thy airy way, 
That I may spy thy tiny ray ; 
Its radiant light reflected view 
From every pendant drop of dew ; 
And mark the lustre which it throws 
O’er the moist petals of the rose. 

ickly come, ere Dian pale 

silvery mantle decks the vale, 

And th bright beam is lost amid 
The deniers now by darkness hid. 


—— 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Thou spot of earth, where from my bosom 
The first weak tones of nature rose ; 

Where first I cropp’d the stainless blossom 
Of pleasures, yet unmix’d with woes ; 

Where with my new-born powers delighted 
I tripp’d beneath a mother’s hand ; 

In kw the quenchless flame was lighted, 

ed for my native land! 


when in childhood’s quiet mornin 
“Gomme to distant haunts we ~— | 


heart, like bended bow returning 


swifter to its home of love! 
Eac each dale, that shar’d our pleasures 
a heaven in memory ; 
And ev'n the broken veteran measures 
With sprightlier step his haunts of glce. 


O’er Norway’s crags, o’er Denmark’s vallies, 
Heroic tombs profusely rise, 
Memorials of the love that rallies 
Nations round kings, and knits their ties. 
Sweet is the bond of filial duty, 
Sweet is the grasp of friendly hand, 
Sweet is the kiss of opening beauty, 
But sweeter sti]l our native land. 


SUNSET. 

Increasing, through the western sky, 
Behold the bright-haired sun descend. 
Before his face, the shadows fly, 
Behind his ear, the clouds attend. 

Why Phebus, sinking to thy bed, 

Why is thy face so very red. ? 
"Midst orhs of light, to thine but small, 
Thy wheels revolve, thy coursers rush ; 
Exalted o’er earth’s little ball, 


on Mankind. 


Tis strange the g y should blush * 
Strange ?>—No. ause we all may find: 


He’s just been } 


EPIGRAM. 


ucy is very much better. 
doctor she no longer lacks, 


And therefore I’ve sent her agouple of quacks. . 


{Impromptu in answer to the foregoing epigram.] 


Yes, "twas polite, truly, my very good friend, 
Thus “a couple of quacks” to your patient to send ; 

Since there’s nothing so likely as “quacks” (it is plain) 
To make work for “a regular doctor” again. 


and bright, 
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THE DEATH OF ALIATAR. 
FROM TILE SPANISH. 
*Tis not with gilded sabres 
That gleam in baldrics blue, 
Nor nodding plumes in caps of Fez, 
Of gay and gaudy hue ; 
But, habited in mourning weeds, 
Come marching from afar, 
sy four and four, the valiant men 
Who fought with Aliatar. 
\ All mournfully and slowly 
The afflicted warriors come, 
To the deep wail of the trumpet 
And beat of muffled drum. 


The banner of the Phenix, 
The flag that loved the sky, 

That scarce the wind dare wanton with, 
It flew so proud and high— 

Now leaves its place in battle-field, 

i And sweeps the ground in grief; 

i] The bearer drags its glorious folds 

| 

' 


| 
| 
| 


Behind the fallen chief, 
As mournfully and slowly 
The afflicted warriors come, 
To the deep wail of the truinpet 
! And beat of muffled drum. 


i Brave Aliatar led forward 
A hundred Moors to go 

| To where his brother held Motril 
Against the leaguering foe. 
On horseback went the gallant Moor, 
That gallant band to lead, 
And now his bier is at the gate 

From whence he pricked his steed. 
| While mournfully and slowly 

The afflicted warriors come, 
To the deep wail of the trumpct 

And beat of muffled drum, 


The knights of the grand Master 
In crowded ambush lay ; 

| They rushed upon him where the reeds 
| ere thick beside the way ; 
They smote the valiant Aliatar, 

They smote him till he died, 
And broken, but not beaten, were 

The brave ones by his side. 
Now mournfully and slowly 

The afflicted warriors come, 
To the deep wail of the trumpet 

And beat of muffled drum. 


Oh! what was Zayda’s sorrow! 
How passionate her cries! 

Her lover’s wounds streamed not more free, 
Than that poor maiden’s eyes, 

Say, Love, for thou didst see her tears; 
Oh, no! he drew more light 

The binding fillet o’er his lids, 
Tos his eyes the sight. 

While iMnfully and slowly 
The afflicted warriors come, 

To the deep wail of the trumpet 
And beat of muffled drum, 


Nor Zayda weeps him only, 
But all that dwell between 

The great Alhambra’s palace walls 
And waves of Albaicin. 

The ladies weep the flower of knights, 
The brave the bravest here ; 

. The people weep a champion, 

The Alcaydes a noble peer. 

While mournfully and slowly 
The afflicted warriors come, 

To the deep wail of the trumpet 
And beat of muffled drum. 


In the town of Galway, in Ireland, there is a very ancient 
stone house, over the ee of which is coarsely carved a 
Death’s Head and Cross Bones. The circumstance which 
caused this emblem is curious. 

About the time of Henry VIL, or perhaps earlier, the town 
was in itself a palatinate, and all the law proceedings ran in 
|the name of the Mayor, who had also the power of pardoning 
,or condemning criminals, John De Burgh, then Mayor, was 
|a very opulent merchant, and traded largely, especially with 
| Cadiz, ineSpain. On some occasion he sent over his only 
|son with a cargo to Don Alonzo Herrera, his correspondent 


‘there, who received young De Burgh with the greatest hos- 





‘his own son, together with a very large sum in specie 
to purchase merchandize. The youn ‘Be Burgh, tempted 
by this wealth, @ith the assistance of two or three of the 
crew, the vessel being his father’s, threw the young Span- 
iard overboard, and on his return appeared greatly dis- 
tressed by the loss of his friend, who he pretended had died 
at cea of a fever. For some time this succeeded, but at 
length on a quarrel between two of the sailors ‘concerned in 





| pitality ; and on his departure, he sent with him on a visit,|} 


ARTS. 


the murder, the whole business transpired, the men were 
seized, and instantly accused young De By The 
wretched father was obliged to mount the tribunal, to sit in 
judgment on his only son, and with his own lips to pronounce 
|that sentence which left him childless, and at once blasted 
forever the honor of an ancient and noble family. His fellow- 
|citizens, who revered his virtues and pitied his misfortunes, 
'say with astonishment, the fortitude with which he yielded 
|to this necessity, and heard him doom his son toa public and 
jignominious death on the following morning. Their com- 
|passion for the father, their affection for the man, every no- 
|bler feeling was aroused, and they privately determined to 
‘rescue the young man from the prison that night, under the 
conviction that De Burgh, having already paid the tribute 
due to justice and his honor, would secretly rejoice at the 
| preservation of the life of his son. But they little knew the 
|heart of this noble magistrate. By some accident their de- 
|termination reached his ears; he instantly removed his son 
from the prison to his own house, and after partaking with him 
the office of the holy communion, after giving and receiving 
‘a mutual forgiveness, he caused him to be hung at his own 
door; a dreadful monument of the vengeance of Heaven, 
and an immortal proof of a justice that leaves every thing of 
\the kind in story, at an immeasurable distance. 

|| The father immediately resigned his office; and after his 
| death, which speedily followed that of his son, the citizens 
‘fixed over the door of the house a skull and bones, which 
|remain there to this day. 

| Cuaracter or THE Dutcu.—It is well known that a 
habit prevails almost every where, of underrating and dis- 
‘paraging Dutch character and Dutchmen. Nothing is more 
unjust, and yet nothing is more common—nothing testifies 
more unequivocally the ignorance and prejudice of those who 
indulge in it, than this habit. England is called the mother 
country ; but if such of our population, whose ancestors mi- 
| grated from her shores, are d of their origin, much more 
reason have they who are descendents of the honest burgo- 
masters of Holland, to be proud of their worthy ancestors.— 
Holland, though occupying a territory not larger than the 
State of Maryland, was first among the nations of Europe, to 
take a stand in favor of liberty, and single-handed, maiutain- 















odds, Ata time when France and England were yet en- 
velopedn bigotry and superstition, Holland had achieved 
for herself civil and religious freetiom, and opened her bosom 
jas an of Swe for the oppressed Hugonots ; while others, the 
| Pilgrim Fathers, ae refuge from persecution in the wilds 
of America. Holland for a long time took the lead of all the 
| surrounding nations in commerce, in science, in arts and in 
arms. For the invention of the telescope, microscope, ther- 
mometer, pendulum, gunpowder, and printing, the world is 
indebted to the Duteh. And the best and most correct trans- 
lation of the original Scriptures, in any language, is that in 
the low Dutch, made under the auspices of the synod of Dort. 





Strawberries, says a medical writer, have been found use- 
ful to persons who were disposed to consumption—They al- 
so are an excellent dentifrice, cleansing the teeth and 
gums in the most pleasing manner, and without the least 
trouble. There is no kind of fruit more delectable to the 
sense of taste, than the strawberry ; and there are few more 
agreeable to the sight, when fresh from the stem—fully ripe 
—large—pulpy.—T hey too, like the rose, have lent the poet 
a simile; and the richest one—the most graphic—we ever 
met with, is in a couplet from an old Irish ballad — 


“Her eyes were like light on the morning’s blue stream, 





rotundity, was very gallant. One day being tete a tete with 
{Madame de Cronzas, Gibbon waited a favorable moment, 
‘and suddenly dropping on his knees, he declared his love in 
the most passionate terms. Madame de Cronzas replied in 
ia tone likely to prevent a repetition of such a scene. Gibbon 
was thunderstruck, but still remaimed on his knees, though 
|frequentl desired to get up and resume his seat. “Sir,” 
joke Madame de Cronzas, “will you have the goodness to 
rise? “Alas, Madam!” replied the unhappy lover, “I can- 
not!” His size prevented him from rising without assist- 
ance; upon tjgjs Madame de Cronzas rang the bell, saying to 
'the servant, “Lift up Mr Gibbon. 


Dr. Franklin, in one of his letters while on an excursion 
froth England to France, remarks “ Travelling is one way of 
‘lengthening life, at least in appearance. It is but about 4 
fortnight since we left London, but the variety of scenes we 
have gone through, makes it seem equal to six months liv- 
ling in one place.” 


| 
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